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lish a little concern of their own, and give no further trouble.
We believe the intention of the malcontents, however, is, and
always has been, to stay where they are and give all the trouble
they can. Whenever the time comes to establish a new party,
it will make its appearance, whether anybody charges himself
with the special work of getting it up or not.

' Among the sources of discontent disfranchisement was
the most pressing, since it was believed to be the chief cause
of the shocking conditions in the South. Other things
could wait. This was the "house-on-fire"; it must be put
out at once. The Liberals said that universal amnesty
with impartial suffrage was the true cure. The ruling
powers at Washington maintained that the Southern
whites were still rebellious and that a new law, backed
by adequate military power, was needed to deal with the
Ku-Klux Elans, which were terrorizing the blacks in
order to prevent them from voting. The President sent a
special message of twenty lines to Congress on March 23,
calling attention to this condition of affairs and recom-
mending some action, he did not say what. The brevity
and indecision of it betokened reluctance on his part to
send any message at all. Congress, however, took the
subject in earnest and passed the Ku-Klux Bill of 1871,
which authorized suspension of the writ of habeas corpus
and the employment of military force in dealing with the
Ku-Klux outrages. Trumbull and Schurz opposed the
bill by speech and by vote, the former on the ground of
unconstitutionality, the latter chiefly on the ground of
impolicy, although he also considered it unconstitutional.
Trumbull contended that the Constitution never con-
templated that the ordinary administration of criminal
law in the states should be in the hands of the Federal
Government and that the Fourteenth Amendment did
not change the lodgment of that power from the state tos proved
